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pation in war trade business, and permitted continuity
of policy to be sustained. Thus the Department
carried on its duties, indifferent to changes of com-
manders-in-chief or of their staffs. Little escaped
attention. Proclamation succeeded proclamation,
each distinguished by the clarity of expression and
the common sense of the first.1 Of the many side
issues of the War, whereof the Egyptian Government
bore the burden, none was conducted more intelli-
gently and more successfully than the control of
enemy trading. The credit is rightly due to the
Financial Adviser and a small band of officials in the
service of the Egyptian Government. He and his
colleagues hardly received the public recognition which
their capacity and enthusiasm for the task rightly
deserved.

Among the more interesting concerns which fell
under the ban of the Army was the Egyptian Red
Crescent Society. This institution, modelled upon the
lines of the Red Cross, had come into being in the last
Balkan War. A considerable sum of money was
collected then to provide a military hospital in Con-
stantinople, and a well-equipped medical unit had
left Egypt for that purpose. No sooner was the
hospital established than its staff came to loggerheads
with the Turkish medical service, and the Red Cres-
cent's work at Constantinople hardly justified the
expenditure lavished upon it. But a skeleton organiza-
tion had been maintained, and the arrival in Cairo
from the Suez Canal of wounded and sick Turkish
prisoners of war spurred the society into fresh activity.

1 The proclamation of 25th November 1915, closing the Egyptian
stock and security market to the enemy, is a good illustration. From
that date no business could be transacted in the market unless a
responsible third party guaranteed that the stock or security in
question had been in the physical possession of the holder before the
5th August 1914 in Egypt, in the British Empire, or in a country an
ally of Great Britain.